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CoMMUNICATIONS. 
SHALL THE SPREAD OF SYPHILITIC 
POISON BE PREVENTED? 


BY G. B. H. SWAYZE, M.D., 
Of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 266.) 
WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

The allimportant question, therefore, con- 
fronts us; ‘‘ what can be done”’ to prevent the 
spread of syphilitic diseases throughout the 
nation? An answer to this question has been 
repeatedly foreshadowed in our examination of 
the subject. In England there have for years 
been special contagious diseases Acts in opera- 
tion. These Acts are undoubtedly very im- 
perfect, and bunglingly administered. Sys- 
tematic opposition has been raised against these 
laws by a certain class of zealous individuals 
who are not in position to, and are never willing 
to, fairly examine all sides of this great question. 
Want of proper knowledge makes these objec- 
tors the victims of prejudices that prevent 
their insight into truth itself. Without doubt 
the English laws have sometimes been unjustly 
applied. But such is sometimes the case with 
all law. But the occasional bungling use of 
wholesome law by incompetent officials is not 
the fault of the law itself. Nevertheless, we 
are authoritatively informed that with all the 
defects of the English Acts, great benefits have 
already been reaped. The statistics have ap- 
peared from time to time: I need not quote 
them here. What are termed * License Laws,”’ 


for the regulation of prostitution and prevention ' 
of syphilis, have been undergoing trial in’ 
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France, ‘Prussia and Italy. Without doubt 
these laws need amendment, to relieve them 
of objeetionable features; but their operation 
has resulted in positive benefit in those coun- 
tries. 

Some years ago the city of St. Louis adopted 
a system of controlling the “ social evil,’ em- 
bracing something of the Paris system, but 
more perfect in detail, and more successful in 
effeet. 

At the expiration of eight months’ trial of 
the St. Louis ordinance, from July 25th, 1870, 
to March 25th, 1871, the following results were 


reported :— 
DEC. 

238 

20 


4) 


. Now. 
480 


Prostitutes registered 
99 


Houses of ill-fame 
Prostitutes found diseased.... 58 18 
Sent to hospital....... geseee 40 10 30 
Treated at their residences... 18 8 10 

During the said eight months there were in 
all 947 registrations ; of these but 480 remained 
at the expiration of that time, making a decrease 
of 46 per cent. in two thirds of a year. As 
food for reflection, these additional items are 
important; of the 947 registered, 702 entered 
upon this mode of life from choice; 101 because 
they were seduced; 87 because their husbands 
treated them badly ; and 57 because of necessity. 
The number of men who sought the society or 
these women did not increase, but grew less, 
notwithstanding the immunity from dis ase. 
This was doubtless the result of the whole- 
some observation by the officers of the law to 
which these men were liable. When the St. 
Louis ordinance had been in operation two 
years the Chief of Police reported that the 
number of public women had uniformly 
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decreased each year; that soliciting upon the 
streets had been almost entirely discontinued ; 
that a considerable number of these women were 
reclaimed ; that private prostitution had been 
materially checked ; that juvenile prostitution 
was almost wholly removed ; that deaths among 
the fallen women had largely decreased, and 
disease was in a great measure prevented. But 
public prejudice and public stupidity, the natu- 
ral allies of erroneous and blind zeal, taking 
into far less account the real welfare of moral- 
ity and humanity than the gratification of an 
appetite for dogmatic display of antago- 
nism, resolved to wage warfare against these 
means of prompt and practical benevolence, that 
were an innovation upon the long-accepted, 
fossilized notions of propriety. Headed princi- 
pally by a few outspoken women and laymen, of 
sensitive and sincere natures, but of inadequate 
knowledge and narrowed judgments, a des- 
perate crusade was conducted against the regis- 
tration ordinance of St. Louis, and on the 
recent adoption of her “new charter” this 
special law was omitted. 

In answer to the question, what can be 
done to prevent the spread of syphilitic dis- 
eases? the opinion of Professor Gross, who 
has brought the light of his earnest, vigorous 
thought to bear upon this subject, furnishes 
the profession and the world with a practical 
reply. He affirmed, in 1874, that “ inasmuch as 
no preventive measures hitherto devised are at 
all trustworthy ; and, inasmuch as the greatest 
risks of infection occur at houses of ill-fame, 
the only way by which these risks can be re- 
duced to their greatest minimum, is by the 
legal regulation of prostitution, a remedy that 
could not fail to be productive of vast good in 
promoting the national health.” 

As was anticipated by Professor Gross, his 
address was sharply criticised on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The London “Shield,” pub- 
lished by the “‘ National Association for the re- 
peal of the Contagious Diseases Acts,’’ and “ 7’ he 
Alpha,” published by “The Moral Education 
Society of Washington, D. C.,”’ especially used 
their pages in opposing his views; but many 
of the arguments advanced in these publica- 
tions are too illogical to even require refuta- 
tion. 

Dr. J. Marion Sims, President American 
Medical Association, in 1876, in his address to 
the Association, earnestly proposed that Health 
Boards be established in towns and cities; 
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these Boards to be empowered to exercise sani- 
tary control over all contagious, communicable 
diseases, including syphilis. Dr. Sims also 
has been deemed a proper subject for criticism 
by the Rey. J. P. Gledstone, in the London 
‘* Shield.” Mr. Gledstone visited this country 
last year, as a delegate from the “‘ British Coa- 
tinental and General Federation for the Aboli- 
tion of Government Regulations of Prostitu- 
tion,” to assist in organizing similar or branch 
soeieties in the United States. ‘* This Interna- 
tional Association” expended during the first 
year of its operations upward of a thousand 
pounds, in publishing periodicals and docu- 
ments, sending delegates to various parts of 
the world, and establishing branch associations. 
The central moving spirit of this International 
movement is Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, of Liv- 
erpool, who devotes her time to traveling 
through the continent of Europe, and laboring 
for the overthrow of the legal control of vice. 
Mr. Gledstone visited most of our principal 
eastern cities, delivered addresses to as large 
bodies (including bodies of ministers) as he 
could reach, was instrumental in organizing in 
New York a branch committee of the General 
Federation, and returned to England well 
pleased with his mission. Since some of our 
British friends have manifested so much inter- 
est in American affairs, and come so far to indi- 
cate what should be the line of American law, 
it behooves us to give attention to our distin- 
guished oracles, who seem to have forgotten 
that Americans enjoy some reputation for self- 
reliance. The Rev. Mr. Gledstone was sent 
to our shores to denounce the legal restraint of 
vice. Being a minister, it cannot be supposed 
the lines of his life have led him to a practical 
knowledge of the terrible diseases that result 
from prostitution. He takes no account of the 
sin of permitting the innocent to be life-long 
sufferers from a contagion that is wholly pre- 
ventable. 

And what has Mr. Gledstone offered as 
substitute for legal restraint? His answer 
appears in a letter dated January 2\st, 1877: 
‘“‘ Lo king at the whole question of prostitution, 
I am satisfied that moral and voluntary agencies 
are the greatest for bringing about a change. 
Among moral agencies, I set first the inculca- 
tion of purity by fathers and mothers; then by 
teachers, clergymen, etc.’ Thus far in his 
answer we have no answer at all. The means 
he suggests, though very good in themselves, 
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have been in operation for centuries, and have 
proved entirely inadequate. 

=He proceeds—“ the adoption of more kindly, 
wiser, and more loving agencies for the rescue 
of the fallen: I should like to see some homes 
of an entirely self-supporting kind.” Now, 
the home system has had a long trial in Phila- 
delphia ; but they are almost entirely neglected 
by the fallen. And the testimony of the mana- 
gers of these homes is that those who do apply 
are women so broken in health, and run down, 
that they can no longer ply their vocation. Mr. 
G. continues, ‘ Then I would like some doctors 
to begin and extend their teaching. I should 
like them to require or recommend continence 
in their books and advice, and not tell men 
they must sin in order to be healthy.” 

The innuendo flung at the medical profession 
in the above is unworthy any minister who has 
given attention to the writings and teaching of 
- American physicians ; it reveals the animus of 
the opposition to the prevention of syphilis by 
law. But Mr. G. attempts to grapple with his 
question. He further says “ the world’s expe 
rience is not favorable for making hard laws 
for prostitutes. From what I can see of the 
effects of shutting up brothels, I do not think we 
do much, if any, good thereby. The house is 
shut up and the women are turned out; but the 
women are not changed in character; neither 
are they hindered from finding for themselves a 
home in some other place. They must live, 
unless we kill them all, or they kill themselves ; 
and while they are in the body they must live 
somewhere.” This admission by a devoted op- 
ponent of legislation is a direct argument in 
support of the necessity and wisdom of legally 
regulating an evil that cannot be obliterated. 
Here, however, is the plan of Mr. G. “ The 
only sensible plan, as a legal plan, seems to be 
to close the house where they live, as a brothel ; 
in fact, take possession of it, and allow the 
women to remain in it until they could find 
employment, or enter rescue homes, or return to 
their friends, in the meantime allowing the 
landlord no rent.” And this he styles “ sensi- 
ble!’ But supposing we should try this plan 
in Philadelphia to-day, where there is far less 
employment for men and women than is requi- 
site for securing to all the necessaries of life, 
how. long would it be before the thousands who 
are living by prostitution could find honorable 
employment? Who is to feed these women in 
that interval? 
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Or, apply it to the city of Paris, where, it is 
stated, years ago, a celebrated physician and 
very careful reckoner estimated that out of 3000 
women who were there plying the most debasing 
and deadly of trades, only thirty five could in any 
other way earn a living at all! In our cities the 
rescue homes are ever open to the fallen (unless 
they have syphilitic disease), but they will not 
enter these homes, even when solicited to do so. 
And to wantonly rob landlords of their rent 
because their houses are occupied by fallen 
women, who “must live somewhere,” is incul- 
cating a standard of honesty that illy becomes 
its author. The injunction of Christ as, 
“render, therefore, unto Ossar the things 
which be Cesar’s,”’ as well as ‘unto God the 
things which be God’s.” 


OBJECTORS AND OBJECTIONS. 


As has already been shown, this proposed 
American reform has aroused inconsiderate, ar- 
rogant, aggressive opposition. But all measures 
embracing vital reforms are met with bitter 
resistance ; the fact of the resistance is ample 
evidence of the vitality of the reform. There 
are always those who experience a relished 
excitement in opposing the march of progress. 
The Great Physician himself, who cleansed the 
lepers of their leprosy, and cast out devils, was 
resisted in His hamane mission by the opposi- 
tion of the egotistic scribes and Pharisees, who 
charged Him with performing the work of the 
Evil one. 

The most violent objectors to legal sanitary 
measures are among those who profess to 
entertain very exalted views in regard to 
““women’s rights.” In the necessary medical 
examination of the fallen women that the law 
would impose, and the resulting purification 
from disgusting disease, these objectors imagine 
they see the bugbear of a degrading oppression. 
They do not bear in mind that the prostitute 
has reached the depth of her moral and phyiscal 
degradation when she becomes a prostitute, and 
offers herself as an article of merchandise to 
whoever will pay ; that from the moment when 
she becomes diseased, she becomes a continuous 
source of disease, and the medical inspection 
that leads to her cure comes alike to her and to 
humanity as a blessing, and not as a curse ; 
that daily numbers of good and virtuous 
women, single and married, submit their cases 
to their physicians, for professional examination, 
and experience no moral humiliation in em- 
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ploying such means for the relief of their com- 
plaints as may be available. These defenders 
of the sacred rights of womanhood commit the 
mistake of placing the abandoned in the 
defender’s own place when viewing the subject, 
but imagine they have mentally put themselves 
in the prostitute’s place ; a thing impossible for 
-them to do. They forget that a large propor- 
tion of women following prostitution are ig- 
norant, profane, intemperate, shameless. The 
testimony of the matrons and lady-managers of 
Magdalen homes is, that a majority of those 
who apply at the homes cannot read or write, 
are addicted to strong drink, are broken in 
health, and apply for admission because they 
are run down ; “ they must choose between the 
Home or the Almshouse.’”’ When objectors 
denounce compulsory inspection by the medical 
officer as an infraction of personr] rights, they 
should remember with whom we have to deal ; 
hat the contagions of these women, through 
transmission from the erring to the innocent, 
may at some day find their way even iate our 
own families, through the process of marriage ; 
that the necessity of regular inspections rests 
solely upon sanitary grounds ; that this sanitary 
measure is no more of an infraction of personal 
rights than sanitary authority exercised in refer- 
ence to small-pox, cholera, filthy houses and cel- 
lars, for individual and public safety ; that no in- 
dividual has a right to breed and disseminate 
any preventable contagion, or recklessly traffic 
in dangerous poisons, under any circumstances. 
Objectors should also remember that after 
giving the woman engaged in prostitution 
unrestrained liberty to spread contagion as 
long as she is physically able to do so, and she, 
through sinking health, is compelled to desist 
and go to some hospital, the first step toward 
her relief is the identical medical investigation 
of her condition so inconsiderately denounced ; 
and when found infected, she is detained in 
the syphilitic wards of the hospital until she is 
either relieved or dies. Again, should she, a 
diseased invalid, disabled for the plying of her 
wretched vocation, be put out of the brothel by 
the heartless mistress who has no more use for 
her, and then drift into the almshouse hospital 
—that great municipal seine of human wretched- 
ness—there the same course of sanitary inspec- 
tion is the only course to be pursued. And 
yet again, to show objectors with what a mon- 
strous evil we are confronted, I must ask them 
to bear in mind that should the fallen woman 
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apply for admission to one of the charitable 
Christian mission homes, where the erring are 
really welcomed, her case must yet be subjected 
to the same medical examination already re- 
ferred to; and, if she be free from syphilitic 
contagion, she is permitted to remain; but if 
she be infected, she must first go to the alms- 
house to be treated, before she can become an 
inmate of the home. Now, is all this also to 
be considered an infraction of personal rights ? 
In all candor we then ask, on which side of the 
dilemma is the erring woman.made the re- 
cipient of the greater consideration? Shall we 
bring her early under the discipline of sanitary 
control, and thus protect her and society? Or, 
shall we protect neither; give her free course 
to spread all the contagion she is physically 
able to spread, and then place her under medi- 
cal surveillance? Objectors have imagined the 
latter plan possessed, at least, the virtue of 
freedom from legal exaction; but such is not 
the case. The hospital, almshouse and Mag- 
dalen homes exist under legislative acts; they 
are conducted by authority of law, their regu- 
lations are in obedience to law, and the woman 
who comes under their protection and juris- 
diction does so as a subject of law, as much as 
would the woman for whom it is proposed to 
enact more timely, and therefore more benefi- 
cent, legislation. Great outcry has been raised 
by objectors against what they term “legal 
recognition of prostitution,’ embraced by spe- 
cial legislation. 

But since, like many other evils, the evil of 
prostitution always will exist in some form, is 
it not right and just that the law should take 
cognizance of the fact, and interpose such regu- 
lations and restraints as shall best subserve 
the public welfare? The fact that law recog- 
nizes the existence of any evil, and aims to 
control it in some rational way, does not make 
the law a particeps criminis, as our objectors 
have zealously labored to show. Drunkenness 
is an evil; nevertheless, there always are men 
and women who, from some cause, will drink. 
Prohibition is of little avail. Prohibition has 
never suppressed drunkenness. Then what is 
to be done? The law must recognize the faet 
of the evil, do what it can to regulate it, and 
render to society all the protection it can. 
Those who deal in spirituous drinks must be 
registered and taxed, and, so far as practicable, 
be held accountable for the manner in which 
they conduct the traffic. 
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Our religious instincts are a source of aversion 
to legislative interference, but that is no excuse 
for indifference. If our religious instincts recoil 
from reasonable attempts to bring prostitution 
under sanitary control, because our prejudices 
suggest that legislation fosters vice by giving 
security to licentiousness, we should solemnly 
ask ourselves whether we are not already 
granting unlimited license to licentiousness, by 
our neglect and failure to bring prostitution 
under sanitary regulation? Are we not, under 
existing laws, granting to prostitution all the 
license it can have? absolute privilege to do its 
worst? Some objectors say they abhor ‘‘ legal- 
ized” prostitution. This is but a play upon 
words. The scarecrow they discern in the 
idea of “ legalized” is delusive, for under the 
existing position of prostitution in relation to 
law, we are daily giving tacit assent to an exist- 
ing legality of prostitution. Without law there 
is neither offence nor judgment. St Paul says, 
“ Moreover, the law entered that the offence 
might abound ;” and “ what shall we say then? 
Isthe lawsin? God forbid. Nay, I had not known 
sin, but by the law.” Some affirm there should 
be no law for prostitution except the law of ex- 
termination. But how shall this evil be com- 
pletely exterminated by law? Since moral 
suasion and religious influences do not exter- 
minate it, how shall law do so? The sexual 
instinct and desire are so deeply implanted in 
human nature, that so long as mortal humanity 
people the earth, there will be sexual indul- 
gence. And so long as human nature is prone 
t» evil, there will be licentious commerce and 
prostitution. Under the force of this fact, the 
office of law is to regulate and control. 

In the face of this fact, our duty as physi- 
cians, as Christians, is to reduce the evils of 
the fact to their minimum, by preventing, as 
far as possible, its wretchedness. With the 
waves of scrofula, consumption, and other allies 
of a remote syphilitic infection deepening and 
widening their deadly track each successive 
year, is it not time that Christian people pause 
to question the correctness of the policy of the 
past, and to weleome some humane, beneficent 
reform ? 

Some well meaning objectors urge that the 
proposed regulation contemplates the payment 
by the prostitutes of a “license!” We reply 
that as the laws now operate, prostitution is 
afforded all the privilege it can have, while 
nothing is exacted to pay the damages. Prosti- 
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tution cannot be obliterated. There is, there- 
fore, wisdom in a plan by which it can be 
regulated and compelled to contribute to the 
support and treatment of- its diseased. The 
payment by those engaged in this vocation of a 
tax for the support of a hospital where they may 
be medically treated when diseased, is but just 
and right; while the discipline of such a plan can- 
not be otherwise than wholesome. Under existing 
circumstances, this expense is imposed upon our 
citizens of both sexes, in the form of taxation. 
Wby should not the prostitute be taxed as well 
as the virtuous? One proper mode of securing 
revenue to maintain hospital accommodativris 
for diseased fallen women, is similar to that 
adopted for the regulation of traffic in liquors 
and tobacco, the payment of license or tax. The 
practical operation of this mode necessitates 
registration. There can be no taxation or rais- 
ing of revenue for any purpose without registra- 
tion. And if it be right to make registration of 
virtuous people, for purposes of taxation, it is 
also right to make registration of the abandoned, 
for the same purpose. The iniquity of registra- 
tion is a myth! 

Objectors affirm that it is adding oppression 
to injury, to impose a license upon unfortunate 
outcasts—the victims of seduction and betrayal. 
But do these champions of the unfortunate talk 
thus of individuals who have yielded to temp- 
tations of a different nature—who have re- 
sorted to blackmail, become thieves, burglars, 
or murderers? It is notorious that many 
abandoned women are expert accomplices of 
thieves and robbers, and serve as “flyers” to 
entice ‘‘ game” into “badger” dens and 
‘‘ panel” houses, where their victims, usually 
unsuspecting countrymen, are often both 
drugged and robbed. Is it oppression for the 
eye of the law and the hand of the law to fol- 
low these to their haunts, and exercise some 
jurisdiction there? Granting, as we sadly do, 
that many unfortunate women lead lives of 
shame in consequence of harsh necessity or 
cruel betrayal, we must not forget that when 
they turn their backs upon the good and worthy 
of their past, and take refuge with the evil 
only, we must apply the remedy where we find 
them, if we apply it at all. They will not 
come to us; then we must go to them. 
But shall we not even there say to them, 
that though they have been betrayed and 
adandoned, yet the law will mercifully follow 
them with the protection of her sanitary provi- 
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sions, and extend to them such immunities 
from suffering as it is in her power to secure ? 

According to Mr. Gledstone, the good women 
of America defeated legislation in various 
States. He also claims that nearly all the 
““women doctors” will cotperate to prevent 
legal control. If this be so, then the res- 
ponsibility must rest where it belongs. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE TREATMENT OF DIABETES 
MELLITUS. 


BY I. J. M. GOSS, M.A., M.D., 
Of Marietta, Ga. 


It is generally believed that this affection 
is dependent upon a disordered state of pri- 
mary or secondary digestion, or both, with a 
defect in the assimilative functions. It is 
characterized by more or less nervous prostra- 
tion; a morbid appetite and great thirst, and 
a secretion of a large quantity of glucose or 
grape sugar. It seems that not only the starch 
eontained in food is converted into sugar, but 
from a morbid condition of the liver, conse- 
quent upon a diseased condition of the eighth 
pair of nerves that supply that organ, there 
is a secretion of saccharine elements by the 
liver. The primary cause, then, of the disease 
appears to consist in a morbid condition of the 
digestive and assimilative functions, which 
favors the formation of sugar from the starchy 
substances taken as food, and also its absorp- 
tion into the blood; hence, the exit through 
the kidneys. The digestive apparatus elabo- 
rates thoroughly a certain amount of chyle 
in health, and the assimilative organs appro- 
priate it to the nutrition of the organization. 
But let this apparatus be impaired, suspended, 
or increased, by either moral or physical causes, 
and there will be abnormal elaboration. The 
funcfions of digestion and assimilation may 
be disturbed through the nervous system ; 
mental emotion, grief, anger, fear, and disap- 
pointment, often suspend both digestion and 
assimilation ; and so will exhausting discharges 
or hemorrhages. There are’ various modes of 
testing the urine, which are fully described in 
works on practice, and need not be here re- 
peated. One of the modes is by taking the 
specific gravity, which varies from 1035 to 
1050, A «very expeditious method is to take 
a few drops of the suspected urine, and drop 
it on a slip of dry glass, and hold it over the 
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flame of a spirit lamp; the uric or lithic acid: 
soon evaporates, if any be present; then the 
watery elements of the urine gradually disap- 
pear, leaving the grape sugar in the form, 
and about the color, of molasses ; if the heat be 
still applied, it soon has the smell of burning 
sugar or molasses. This is an accurate and 
very convenient method of testing the urine 
for diabetes. 

The treatment has not been as successful as 
might be desired, but the object of this essay is 
to introduce a mode of treatment that has proved 
very satisfactory in my hands. I have tried 
various forms of treatment, but the most of the 
remedies hitherto in use have failed with me. 
Recently I have been using the helonias dioica, 
(starwort) and the lycopus or bugle weed, in 
combination, alternated with five-grain doses of 
the bromide of potassa or bromide of lithia, 
given every three hours. I usually give the 
saturated tinctures of the helonias and lycopus 
in doses of one drachm three times a day. The 
helonias is a fine tonic to the digestive and 
assimilative functions, and the lycopus is a 
tonic and mild astringent, and very soothing 
nervine. It quiets any excitement of the pneu- 
mogastric nerves. Hence it has long been used 
in hemorrhage, especially of the lungs. 

I have a case now, of extreme diabetes, 
caused from extreme exhaustion by excessive 
menstruation, which is very fast yielding to the 
above plan. I have frequently treated the 
disease very successfully with the helonias 
dioica and the aletris ferinosa. If these fail, 
then we may resort to ozone, with milk diet, or 
lactic acid. Glycerine and phosphorus, or 
phosphoric acid, alternated with cod-liver oil, 
may be tried. Benzoic acid, rhus radicans, 
hydrastin, populin, and permanganate of potash 
are good remedies. The following formula 
may be used with good effect, viz.:— 

BR. Balsam of copaiba, 
Balsam of tolu, 
Gum myrrh, 

Gum guaiacum, 44 
Oil of hemlock, 
Alcohol or glycerine, 


Ziv 


Shake well, and give from one to two drachms 
morning and night, and let the patient use 
bread from which the starch has been extracted. 
Nitrate of uranium is a good remedy. 


—Fourteen hundred and sixteen deaths from 
small-pox occurred in England during the 
quarter ending June 30th. 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


At the meeting, July 4th, a paper on the 


Treatment of Old Dislocations of the Shoulder by 
Subcutaneous Section of the Humerus and the 
Formation of a False Joint, 


with the report of a case in which this opera- 
tion was performed, was read by J. er 
Mears, m.p., Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, 


etc. 

In the month of August, 1875, J. R., aged 38, 
a resident of Trenton, New Jersey, consulted 
me for the relief of great pain and immobility 
of the right shoulder-joint. The following 
history was given at the time: In the latter 
part of June, 1874, the patient fell through a 
trap-door, striking the right shoulder on the 
steps as his body descended. Immediately after 
the receipt of the injury the parts were exam- 
ined by a physician, who placed the arm in a 
sling, and ordered sorbefacient lotions to be 
applied. Under this treatment the contusion 
and swelling disappeared in a short time, leav- 
ing the joint painful and restricted in its move- 
ments ; there was also observed an inability to 
approximate the arm closely to the side of the 
trunk. At the expiration of a month the arm 
was removed from the sling, and all treatment 
was discontinued ; the pain and impairment of 
motion in the joint continued to increase ; the 
former was of a dull, aching character, most 
distinctly felt just beneath the coracoid process 
of the scapula, and extending about half way 
down the arm, and was very marked at the 
close of the day’s work. At night the patient 
experienced relief by removing the arm as far 
as possible from his body, as nearly to a right 
angle as he could bring it. Becoming anxious 
with regard to the condition of his arm, and 
desiring relief from the pain he suffered, he 
came to the city, in quest of further advice. 

An examination of the joint was carefully 
made, the clothing having been removed, and 
all the signs of a luxation were found to be 
present. The arm was markedly projected from 
the side of the body and extended, the elbow 
drawn backward, and the foréarm in a state 
midway between supination and pronation. 
The shoulder was prominent, and the depression 
beneath the acromion process was quite eon- 
spicuous. The patient was unable to place the 
hand on the opposite shoulder, while the arm 
was approximated to the side of the body. The 
head of the humerus could be felt beneath the 
coracoid process of the scapula, fixed in its 
abnormal position. As imparted to the hand, 
the temperature of this arm was lower than that 
of the other arm ; as compared with the pulsa- 
tion of the vessels at the wrist of the left arm, 
the beat was notably lessened in fullness and 
force in the vessels of the disabled arm. In the 
forearm the muscles appeared to be normal as 
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to texture and firmness, whilst those of the 
arms were soft and flabby, and in the deltoid 
muscle there were evidences of atrophic 
changes. Slight numbness was experienced in 
the inside of the arm, forearm, and little fingers, 
corresponding to the parts supplied by the ulnar 
nerve. 

The clothing of the patient having been put 
on, the movements of the arm were observed. 
With great effort, and by drawing back the 
shoulder, the patient could introduce the hand 
into the pocket of the pantaloons; the hip 
pocket could not be reached ; the watch could 
not be taken from the vest pocket on the left 
side; all of the manipulations necessary in 
putting on and removing articles of dress 
were performed with the sound arm. The* 
patient was unable to button his shirt-collar, or 
use a hair-brush with the affected arm. 

With a view to extend the examination, and 
to ascertain the ibility of effecting reduc- 
tion, I sugges the administration of ether 
on the day following. To this proposition the 
._patient assented, and the anzesthetic agent was 
given by Dr. C. E. Black, U. 8S. Navy. Before 
he was placed under its influence, I distinctly 
stated to the patient that my object was to con- 
firm the diagnosis which had been made, and to 
determine whether it was advisable to make 
any efforts at reduction, rather than to attempt 
by forcible manipulations to restore the head of 
the bone to its normal position. I put before 
him the danger of violent efforts at replacement 
in old luxations, and informed him that he 
must not be disappointed if I should make no 
extended efforts at reduction. When completely 
anesthetized, a careful examination was made, 
and the diagnosis was confirmed. The head of 
the humerus was found to be fixed in its ac- 
quired position by adhesions, which existed to 
such an extent as to make any efforts at reduc- 
tion unadvisable. Very little more, if any, 
movement was attainable under the influence of, 
the anesthetic agent than was accomplished by 
the unaided efforts of the patient himself, thus 
showing that he had in his daily work de- 
veloped the use of the crippled arm to its 
fullest extent. When he had recovered from 
the effects of the ether, I informed him that the 
parts had been found in such a condition as to 
render efforts at reduction hazardous, and that he 
must endeavor to content himeelf with the arm in 
its present impaired state. He was advised to 
maintain as much motion in the arm as possible, 
and to apply anodyne lotions to control the pain. 

In December of the same year the patient 
again presented himself, and stated that the 
pain had increased, and that the movements of 
the arm had become more restricted. He 
earnestly desired that something should be 
tdone to afford him relief from the wearing 
pain, and at the same time, if possible, to re- 
store his arm to its former usefulness. I re- 
fused to make efforts at reduction, for the rea- 
sons before given, and suggested excision of 
the head of the humerus. The latter pro- 





cedure, he was informed, would, in all proba-~ 
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bility, accomplish the removal of the pain, but 
it was questionable whether he would derive 
any benefit from the operation, as far as the 
use of the arm was concerned. Moreover, the 
operation itself involved danger, and it was to 
be considered whether his condition justified 
the adoption of a plan of treatment so formid- 
able in character. The patient returned to his 
home, but in the latter part of September, 
1876, again presented himself, stating that he 
desired to have excision of the head of the 
bone performed. He felt that he could no lon- 
ger endure the pain to which he was subjected, 
and was prepared to assume all responsibijity 
as to the dangers of the operation. He was 
placed upon preparatory treatment, and in- 
structed to return in two weeks, when the 
operation would be done. 

In studying, in the meantime, the conditions 
which were present in the dislocation, and the 
causes concerned in the production of the pain, 
it occurred to me that an operation of less 
gravity than excision of the head of the 
humerus would accomplish all that was neces: 
sary. The indications were clearly to remove 
the pressure exerted by the head of the bone 
upon the vasculo-nervous cord of the axilla, 
portions of which had been caught between the 
head of the bone and the coracoid process, and 
were held in this position by subsequent inflam- 
matory adhesions. Every movement of the 
humerus caused pain, owing to the impact of 
the head. It seemed to me, therefore, that 
relief could be afforded by destroying the con- 
tinuity of the bone, so that the head would 
remain quiescent whilst the shaft and lower 
extremity could respond to the action of the 
muscles attached to that portion. Not only 
was it necessary to place the head of the bone 
in a state of quiescence, but it was equally, if 
not more, desirable to remove the constant 
tension produced by the contraction of the 
_ muscles acting upon the humerus. The cora- 
co-brachialis and short head of the biceps mus- 
cles held the bone against the coracoid process, 
the force of contraction being exerted in the 
line of the long axis of the bone, whilst the 
muscles inserted into the bicipital groove as- 
sisted by drawing the shaft toward the body. I 
decided, therefore, to divide the bone above 
the insertion of these muscles, and to separate 
the fragments, thus destroying the continuity 
of the bone, so that pressure could not be ex- 
erted. 

In order to accomplish section of the bone in 
the most exact manner and with the least risk, 
I determined to employ the plan of subcuta- 
neous division, as practiced by Mr. Adams, the 
distinguished surgeon of London, on the femur, 
in cases of anchylosis of the hip-joint. The 
instruments used in effecting division of the 
bone were those devised by Mr. Adams, and 
consisted of a tenotome and a saw, both with 
long shafts, the cutting edge of the saw being 
not more than an inch and a half in extent, or 
equal in length to the diameter of the humerus. 

The operation was performed October 16th, 
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1876, there being present Drs. John Ashhurst, 
Jr., Packard, Keen, Willson, and Mr. Harrison, 
medical student. The patient having been 
placed under the influence of ether by Dr. Will- 
son, the knife was carried flatwise through the 
tissues, on the outer aspect of the arm, two 
inches below the acromion process, directly to 
the bone. When the point came in contact 
with the bone, the position of the blade was 
changed, and the periosteum divided by inci- 
sions very carefully made, the edge of the knife 
being kept closely in contact with the bone, 
The knife having been withdrawn in the same 
manner as that in which it was introduced, the 
saw was passed flatwise through the opening, 
to the bone. The cutting edge having been 
placed on the bone, it was divided by very 
short “higgling’”’ movements, the time re- 
quired to sever it being five minutes. When 
section was completed, the fragments were 
separated, the lower one being thrown back- 
ward and outward, and the arm was placed in 
the Velpeau position and secured by bandages. 
Not more than a drachm of blood was lost. The 
wound closed in three days, without suppuration. 
At the expiration of ten days the arm was 
released, and passive motion .was instituted. 
Shortly afterward the patient was permitted to 
return home, with instructions to exercise the 
arm daily in the various movements of abduc- 
tion, adduction, rotation, elevation, flexion, etc. 
Immediately following the operation the pain 
ceased? and he has had no return of it. 

In dividing the bone I endeavored to apply 
the saw at the middle of the surgical neck, 
above the insertion of the teres major muscle. 
At this point there is less danger of wounding 
the blood-vessels, which, above, supply the 
structures about the joint, and below the 
humeral muscles. The anterior and posterior 
circumflex arteries, from the third part of the 
axillary, are usually above this point, and the 
superior profunda, from the brachial, reaches 
the bone at the lower border of the teres major, 
and then passes to its spiral groove. Applica- 
tion of the saw to the bone on its outer aspect, 
and the very restricted movements made, pre- 
vented injury to the long tendon of the biceps 
muscle. 

Three months after the operation the patient 
was present at a meeting of the College, and 
was examined: by the Fellows in attendance. 
At that time the foHowing conditions were 
noted: The arm hung naturally by the side; 
there was no apparent difference in the length 
of the two limbs ; when stripped and examined, 
it was found to be natural in size and contour ; 
the muscles were firm, and the atrophy of the 
deltoid had, in a great measure, disappeared. 
The temperature was normal; the pulse had 
acquired fullness, and corresponded in charac- 
ter with that of the opposite arm. A small 
red spot, tw» inches below the acromion pro- 
cess, indicated the point at which the knife 
had been entered. Rotation of the arm could 
be performed without causing pain and without 
moving the upper fragment. When the lower 
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fragment was forced up and rotated, slight 
crepitus could be elicited. The hand could be 
laced on the opposite shoulder, into the panta- 
oons pocket, and into the hip pocket, with 
ease; the watch could be taken readily from 
the vest pocket; the patient used his hand 
without restriction in putting on and removing 
his clothing, and in all of the manipulations 
incident to his calling as a druggist. He 
stated that he could raise a sixteen-pound 
weight by the pulley, and practiced at this 
exercise daily, increasing gradually the weight. 
Hlis general health was excellent; the depressed 
mental condition from which he had suffered 
prior to the operation had disappeared; and 
he was cheerful, and much encouraged at the 
prospect of being permanently relieved from 
pain and of having a useful arm. 

A careful examination, made some months 
later, showed that the false joint which had 
been formed was in every respect satisfactory. 
At the time of the separation of the fragments, 
without doubt the periosteum was not entirely 
divided, but was sufficiently stripped off, by the 
force employed, to completely prevent contact. 
and yet give a character of firmness to the 
joint, which was desirable. Moreover, the 
position in which the arm was placed kept the 
fragments at an obtuse angle, and thus assisted 
in the prevention of union. The movements 
are so free in every direction that it is quite 
evident that the greater portion of the circum- 
ference of the upper end of the lower fragment 
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is free from periosteal attachments, or adventi- 
tious bands. Faithful attention to exercise*of 
the joint, for a period covering now nine 
months, has placed it in such a condition that I 
believe no fear can be entertained as to any 
impairment in its functions, much less as to a 
total loss of movement. 

In a communication which I have had the 
pleasure to receive from Mr. Adams, he calls 
attention to the fact that after section of the 
femur, where the operation is performed for the 
relief of anchylosis, ‘‘ Motion is apt to be lost if 
passive motion is not steadily persevered in.” 
I am inclined to believe that loss of movement 
would be more likely to occur in a false joint 
formed in the femur than in the humerus, 
owing to the difference in the functions of the 
two extremities, and to the difficulty expe- 
rienced in inducing the patient to maintain 
steadily passive motion in the lower limb. The 
superincumbent weight of the body, with the 
contractile force of the more powerful muscular 
structures and a comparatively limited range of 
movements, would prevent the formation of a 
joint as freely movable as could be obtained in 
the bone of the upper extremity. 

The results in this case have been so success- 
ful, with regard to each of the conditions to be 
relieved, that I have felt at liberty to report it 
at length, and to call attention to the subject to 
which it relates, which is of the highest im- 
portance, and should claim at our hands the 
most careful cousideration. 
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The Efficacy of Vaccine Lymph. 


In a paper read before the British Medical 
Association, Dr. F. Vacher, the author, gave 
an account of the experiments which he and 
ir Braidwood had made, in order to test the 
soundness of the evidence on which M. Chau- 
veau based the proposition that it is the par- 
ticles, and not the soluble constituents, of vac- 
cine, on which its activity depends. The ex- 
periments showed the negative results of inocu- 
lution with the soluble constituents of vaccine ; 
but he took exception to the proposition that 
lymph loses its specific properties in proportion 
as microzymes multiply ; although the loss of 
activity in lymph, after dilution and exposure, 
Was in proportion to the length of time the 
exposure was maintained. The next series of 
experiments were for the purpose of determinin 
the lowest increased temperature at which 
lymph is rendered inactive, and how long it is 
required to be maintained at this temperature 





to secure the total destruction of activity, which 
was found to be 1495 degrees Fahr. Lymph 
could not with safety be exposed above 139 
degrees, but did not lose all its specific proper- 
ties at 146 degrees. Exposure for a few minutes 
had the same effect as exposure for two hours. 
These results are of the greatest practical im- 
portance in their bearing on preventive medi- 
cine. The object of the next experiment was 
to ascertain if the subjection of lymph to intense 
cold destroyed or impaired it. The frigorific 
mixture used was one compounded of solid car- 
bonic acid and ether, by which a temperature of 
166 degrees Fahr., below the freezing point of 
water, is produced. Exposure for an hour and 
a quarter to this intense cold did not in the 
slightest impair the activity of the vaccine 
lymph. Numerous experiments had been 
performed with various germicides, antiseptics, 
disinfectants, antizymotics, with a view to 
deciding whether the agent employed destroyed 
or impaired the action of lymph, i. e., whether 
is was a contagicide, perfect or imperfect. 
Lymph was rendered sterile at once by solu- 
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tions of carbolic acid, by carbolate of glycerine, 
by sulphurous acid, by ozone, by chlorine, and 
by quinine; but in the case of quinine and 
carbolic acid, the agent required to be some time 
in contact with lymph to render it inert. The 
efficacy of the lymph was not destroyed by 
salicylic acid, boracic acid, or chloralum. Per- 
manganate of potash (Condy’s fluid) appeared 
to destroy the activity of the lymph in freshly 
pores mixtures ; but when the mixture was 

ept the lymph regained its power. Dr. Bond’s 
preparations—cupralum, ferralum and terebene 
—all oo to destroy the efficacy of vaccine. 
a ept in sealed capillary tubes remained 
sound for twelve weeks, but after twenty weeks 
it became so impaired that three out of eight 
subjects vaccinated with it failed. Mr. 
Vacher spoke of the value of animal vaccina- 
tion for multiplying lymph, but only heifers 
can be depended upon. 


Insomnia and its Treatment. 


In the numbers of the Archives Générales de 
Médecine for May and June, 1877, appears an 
article on this subject, by Dr. Willemin. It 
consists of a careful compilation of the views of 
different writers on insomnia. The question is 
treated under three heads—l. The Physiology 
of Sleep; 2. The Causes of Insomnia; and 3. 
The Treatment of Insomnia. The general 
conclusions from the whole article are as 
follows. 

1. Sleep is the result of a diminution of 
cerebral cell activity, induced by the fatigue or 
exhaustion following mental or bodily exertion. 
These physical conditions modify the vaso- 
motor system ; the afflux of blood to the brain 
is reduced, and a condition of temporary 
anzmia takes place. The cerebral activity is 
thus diminished, and sleep follows, during 
which the nervous elements are repaired. 

2. The cause of insomnia is a persistent 
abnormal activity of the cerebral nervous 
elements, due to some internal or external 
irritation. It may also be due to active con 
gestion of the brain, which causes abnormal 
functional activity of its cellular substance. 

3. Insomnia may also be the result of a 
peculiar nervous condition, associated with 
general anzemia, in which, owing to changes in 
the nervous elements, there is a modification in 
the circulation of the brain. 

4. In the treatment of insomnia it is import- 
ant to first ascertain its cause. Slight cases are 
usually successfully treated by general hygienic 
measures. 

5. Insomnia occurring during acute or 
chronic maladies cannot, as a rule, be rapidly 
relieved. Therefore, while waiting the recovery 
of the disease, the symptom is to be treated 
with hypnotics, at the head of which is opium 
and its alkaloids. ‘ 

6. Morphia is the most somniferous principle 
of opium. Narcein and codeine, although less 
active in this respect, leave fewer traces of 
headache and malaise. Opium preparations 
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are more  geoae may useful in insomnia asso. 
ciated with pain. They are contra indicated 
when there exists any cerebral congestion. 

7. Bromide of potassium has a much leg 

werful hypnotic action than opium. Its use 
is indicated in those cases due to excitement of 
the cerebral circulation, in which opiates are 
useless and injurious. It has been employed 
successfully as a calmative in children. It is 
contra-indicated in cases of marked anzemia. 

8. Sulphate of quinine, like the bromide, 
appears to exercise the action of relieving the 
congestion of the cerebral nervous elements. 

9. Hydrate of chloral is an excellent hypnotic 
in almost all cases of insomnia, but it is to be 
given with caution to persons suffering from 
dyspnoea, cardiac affections, or great debility. 

10. The insomnia of old persons or patients 
suffering from great debility or anzmia is 
sometimes successfully treated by tonics, 
stimulants and hydropathy. 





Psoriasis of the Tongue. 


Dr. Nedopil, in a recent article quoted in the 
Lancet, September 1, states that the use of all 
local irritants is said to favor the production of 
lingual or buccal psoriasis, such as highly 
spiced foods, strong drinks, and, above all, 
tobacco; and tobacco smoke rather than the 
substance itself, for, as compared with the 
smoker, the chewer of tobacco is remarkably 
free from the complaint. Nedopil asserts, 
moreover, that cigarette-smoking is the most 
harmful of all methods of taking the baleful 
weed ; and as tobacco smoke contains such irri- 
tants as butyric, acetic and phenic acids, as 
well as carbonate and acetate of ammonia, he 
thinks that the evidence of local irritation, in 
cases of cancer of the tongue in smokers, is a8 
marked as that of cancer’of the scrotum in 
chimney-sweeps. The male sex and advanced 
life are predisposing conditions ; and as to the 
duration of psoriasis linguz before the appear- 
ance of cancer, this author agrees with others 
in assigning it as long a period as from fifteen 
to thirty years. As regards treatment, how- 
ever, he points out that all internal and 
external remedies are powerless to cure or even 
to arrest the psoriasis when once developed, and 
that the abstention from tobacco-smoking, etc., 
is equally ‘inefficient. The te an with 
which the affection is followed by cancer is 
notorious; and he does not hesitate to advise 
the excision, at as early a date as possible, of 
the milky patches of psoriasis, where these are 
A circumscribed as to permit of such a pro- 
cedure. 


Artificial Mineral Waters. 


A writer in the Medical Press and Circular 
says: At my instigation, some of my medical 
friends have used the following mixture where 
the bitter saline purgative waters of Friedrich- 
shall and Hunyadi Janos were indicated, with 
equal, if not more satisfactory, results in abdom! 
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nal diseases, hepatic congestion, even attended 
with hemorrhoids, plethora, etc. :— 


k. Sulphatis sodx, 
roar oe potasss, 44 Ziij 
ulphatis magnesiz iv 
ht 
Bicarb. potasse, j 
Aque fontanz, xx. 
Solve et adde acid muriatic diluti, 3j. 
Signatur.—The bottle to be kept well corked 
and in a cool place. 


A ene the first thing every morning, 
in a tumbler of cold water. The addition of the 
muriatic acid answers a twofold purpose; it 
saturates the mixture with carbonic acid gas, 
making it more palatable, and the small quanti- 
ties of chlorides it generates adds to its efficacy 
in a surprising way. Sulphate of potassa is the 
best cholagogue in the saline shape, and in- 
variably enters largely into all the natural 
waters of use in hepatic congestion. But all 
the natural waters contain, more or less, 
sulphate of lime (in common parlance plaster- 
of-paris), which adds nothing to their efficacy, 
and is objectionable. 

Again, in gouty and rheumatic diatheses, 
where an iodized alkaline aperient is indicated, 
the following may be prescribed, and will be 
found far more efficacious than any of the 
natural waters :— 


RK. Sode sulph. sice., 
Potassz sulph. sice., 
Potasse bicarb., Zijss 
Carb. lithie, 
Todidi potassii, 44., 38s. 

Et fiat pulvis. 

Capiat cochleare parvum summo mane ex 
aque tepidee, Oss. 


If the patient prefer cold to tepid water, plain 
cold or aerated may be used. 

In renal affections, where a course of the 
warm alkaline waters of Vichy or Carlsbad, or 
the cold ones of Vals, Jachingen, and Marien- 
bad is desired, we may use (as Dr. Wade 
suggests) dilute solutions of potassa and soda 
bicarbonate, with citrate of lithia. Sir H. Page 
has found soft or distilled water of great service 
in the palliative treatment of renal affections, 
and either the one or the other should always 
be used in the preparation of the solutions. 
They may be taken warm, or surcharged with 
carbonic acid. 

By adopting such measures as these, we can 
confer, in some measure, the boon of mineral 
waters on the poor patient, which is now only 
enjoyed by the wealthy. 


Ziij 
34 


' On Muriate of Calcium. 


Dr. Robert Beel, of Glasgow, writes to the 

ncet— 

Chloride of calcium possesses a most won- 
derful power in controlling, if not actually 
curing, many forms of tubercular disease. In 
my experience I have found no remedy on 
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which so much reliance can be placed in tuber- 
culosis as on this salt; more especially, how- 
ever, this remark applies to the wasting dis- 
eases of children. It has been most exten- 
sively used by me during the past four years, 
and with most gratifying results. aving 
prescribed it in every form of tubercular dis- 
ease that has come before me during this 
period, perhaps a short account of my observa- 
tions on the effect of. the drug may not be un- 
interesting. 

In the wasting diseases of childhood, be 
these tubercular or not, chloride of calcium 
has proved itself to be, in my experience, a 
therapeutic agent of inestimable value. The 
conditions which indicate the probable useful- 
ness of the salt in children are, first of all, a 
falling off in flesh. The child may take his 
food heartily enough, nay, his appetite may be 
better than usual, yet he becomes more attenu- 
ated every day, he is languid, ofttimes slee 
less, and the pupils are always very much di- 
lated. When sleep does come on, the little 

atient frequently starts up in a fright, grinds 

is teeth, and convulsive twitching of the mus- 
cular system will often be observed, these 
symptoms being evidently due to a large 
amount of undigested food in the lower bowel. 
Ofttimes there is a craving for stimulants, and 
a most extraordinary liking for potatoes and 
other articles of diet containing a large amount 
of starch. If the mother is questioned, the 
remark will often be made that the child takes 
his food so well as to make it quite beyond 
her power to understand how he does not 
thrive, but, on the contrary, is falling off every 
day. And it is remarkable to note how rapid- 
ly a fat and healthy-looking child will become 
a mere shadow of his former self when such 
a train of symptoms are present. When we 
come to examine the patient, the face may 
appear to be pretty plump, but the arms and 
legs are miserably thin, soft, and flabby, while 
the abdomen is greatly distended, having the 
cutaneous veins very much engorged. The. 
evacuations should always be examined, when 
it will be observed that they are much greater 
in quantity than they ought to be, that undi- 
gested food can be largely traced in them, and 
that their fetor is excessive. Such a state of 
things distinctly points to great defect in the 
powers of digestion and assimilation. In fact, 
none of the food appears to have entered the 
child as nourishment, it having seemed to pass 
away in a state of putrid fermentation, while 
the body has been preying on its own tissues. 
It is in circumstances such as these that the 
beneficial effects of the muriate of calcium can 
be appreciated. Ifa child is brought to me 
with symptoms that have just been enumerated, 
or if any symptoms indicating a want of assim- 
ilating power are observed, I immediately 
insist on the medicine being administered and 
continued for several weeks. Its powers in 
arresting such symptoms, in my opinion, are 
superior to cod-liver oil or iron; and, what is 
of no little advantage, very young children 
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soon get to take it quite readily. Of course, 
when one is prescribing in disease of this kind, 
it is absolutely necessary to observe strict 
dietetic rules. In addition to the internal 
remedies, it will be of immense service if the 
abdomen of the patient is gently rubbed, night 
and morning, with olive oil, and afterward a 
flannel bandage applied. With reference to 
diet, I insist upon a large —— of milk, 
and the avoidance of starchy food and sweets. 

I have treated several cases of phthisis pul- 
monalis by this means, and with most gratify- 
ing results, when the disease was got at in the 
early stage. In such cases I have had distinct 
cures—at least, the disease has been checked, 
emaciation has ceased, the cough has disap- 
— and the patients have recovered their 

ealthy appearance. In conjunction with the 

muriate I have used a spray containing one- 
fifteenth of a grain of arsenious acid to one 
drachm of water thrice a day, and I think with 
the effect of expediting the cure. 

Before concluding, permit me to add, that 
the only case of tubercular peritonitis that has 
come under my notice during the past four 
years has yielded completely to this remedy. 

It will be seen from the cases that I have 
cited that the medicine requires to be persever- 
ingly used. Let me urge on my professional 
brethren to give'it a lengihened trial, and not 
to be discouraged by an apparent failure. 
Muriate of calcium can do no possible injury 
to the economy, while, in properly selected 
cases it will be of incalculable service. 


Abscess of the Liver. 


In the Practitioner, for July, there is a prac- 
tical paper on this subject, by Sir J. Fayrer, 
K C.$ 1., M.D., in which the author draws atten- 
tion to the insidious manner in which these 
abscesses are often developed. Asa rule, the 
early symptoms of suppuration are those of con- 
gestion, with bulging of the side, either between 
or below the ribs, with chills er well-marked 
rigors, high temperature and sweating; but 
sometimes none of these symptoms are well 

ronounced, and yet an abseess may have 
ormed and escape detection, until the bulging 
and fluctuation, or until the sudden evacuation 
of its contents through the bowels, the lung or 
stomach, or into the peritoneum, reveals the 
true state of matters. Several cases are quoted 
in illustration of the insidious invasion of this 
affection, while attention is also drawn to the 
fact, not so generally understood, that a man 
may have an abscess of the liver, which is not 
evacuated, and yet recover after its removal by 
absorption, or by its remaining in a state of 
quiescence for the remainder of his life. 

With regard to the vexed question of the 
priority of hepatic abscess, or of dysentery, 
in those cases where these affectiuns occur 
together, Sir J. Fayrer is inclined to regard 
them as independent of each other, though often 
co-existent, and due to the same climatic causes. 

As to the treatment of liver abscess, the 
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author advises at the outset local depletion by 
leeches on the side, when the symptoms are 
acute, the pain great, and the fever high. Al-o 
free purgation by mercurials, salines, and 
ipecacuanha, with hot fomentations, rest, and a 
light diet. When it is obvious that pus is 
formed, the evacuation of the matter must be 
favored by such channels as may seem most 
favorable. The strength must be supported, 
and irritation allayed; and when the abscess 
is sufficiently near the surface to justify explora- 
tion or puncture, it should be evacuated. 





Howard’s Method of Artificial Respiration. 


Dr. Benjamin Howard, of New York, in a 
late paper before the British Medical Associa- 
tion, objected to Hall and Silvester’s method, 
and proposed the “direct method.” In this, 
in order to dispose of accumulations in the 
stomach or chest, the patient being turned face 
downward, a firm bolster beneath the epigas- 
trium made that the highest, the mouth the 
lowest point. Pressure being made on the - 
back, the object was accomplished by both 
ejection and drainage. The patient, stripped 
to his waist, being quiekly turned upon his 
back, the bolster was placed beneath it, making 
again the epigastrium and anterior margins of 
the costal eartilages the highest points of the 
body, the, hips, shoulders and occiput barely 
resting on the ground. The patient’s wrists 
were seized, and the utmost possible extension 
being secured with them crossed behind his 
head, they were pinned to the ground with the 
left hand, so as to maintain it. With the right 
thumb and forefinger armed with the corner of 
a dry pocket-handkerchief, the tip of the tongue 
was withdrawn and held out of the extreme 
right corner of the mouth. (If a boy were at 
hand, both wrists and tongue might be contided 
to his care.) In this position, two thirds of 
the entrance to the mouth were free. The epi- 
glottis, by this backward curvature of the neck, 
was precluded from the pressure often eaused 
by undue flexion. The head, as Nélaton urged, 
was dependent; the free margins of the costal 
cartilages were as prominent as they could be 
made. By crossing the wrists, the latissimi 
dorsi were brought further into play than 
usual, and there was a fixed thoracic expan- 
sion, which Dr. Howard believed unattainable 
in any other manner. The epigastrium being 
the highest point, the diaphragm was neither 
embarrassed from’ pressure above nor from 
below. To produce respiration, the operator 
knelt astride the patient’s hips, and rested the 
ball of each thumb upon the corresponding 
costo xipboid ligaments, the fingers falling 
naturally into the lower intercostal spaces. 
Resting his elbows against his sides, and using 
his knees as a ems the operator threw the 
whole weight of his body slowly and steadily 
forward until his mouth nearly touched the 
mouth of the patient, and while one might 
slowly count one, two, three; then suddenly, 
by a final push, he sprang back to his first 
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position on his knees ; remain there while one 
might slowly count one, two; then repeat, and 
so on, about eight or ten times a minute. The 
resiliency of the ribs insured an instant 
rebound to the point of departure. The opera- 
tion was not fatiguing, the force employed 
being the weight of the operator, who remained 
in an easy position, with alternations of com- 
plete rest. It could be practiced by anybody, 
anywhere, before or after division of the funis ; 
in a bath, bed, or boat; and friction, electricity, 
insufflation or. tracheotomy could be practiced 
simultaneously, without inconvenience. 


Hints on the Use of Spectacles. 


In an article in the London Medical Times 
and Gazette, Mr. Robert Brudenell Carter says: 
It has long been a tradition among opticians 
that people who were advancing in life should 
be very chary of employing spectacles of too 
great magnifying power, partly, because it was 
believed that such spectacles were likely to be 
injurious to the eyes, and partly, lest the desire 
of the eyes for more power should grow with 
indulgence, until it might at last outstrip the 
resources of the spectacle-grinder. hese 
opinions were much confirmed, and were widely 
diffused among the public, by an elaborate 
essay on “ Spectacles,” which was published in 
the Quarterly Review some sixty years since, 
and which was commonly attributed to the late 
Sir David Brewster. The writer, whoever he 
may have been, was not in advance of his time, 
and had little or no knowledge of the changes 
which occur in the eye, or of the altered condi- 
tiofs of vision which they entail. He 
approached his subject from a standpoint of 

ure optics, and did little more than give a new 
ease to some prevalent errors and misconcep- 
tions. Convex spectacles, of whatever power, 
cannot do more than pluce the far-point at the 
distance of their own focal length ; and in an 
emmetropic eye, with restricted accommodation, 
the near-point would not be very much within 
the far-point, The only harm done by spec- 
tacles which were too strong, or stronger than 
was needful, would be so to approximate the 
visual distance as to call upon the internal 
recti for a fatiguing effort of convergence, in 
order to maintain binocular vision; and this 
effort would, in any case, be relinquished, 
because it would be fatiguing, long before it 
could, by any possibility, become injurious to 
the eyes of a person of mature age. The exces- 
sive convergence, which, as we shall see, is 
incidental to the higher degrees of myopia, is 
often injurious in youth, when the ocular tunics 
are yielding and extensible; but seldom or 
never becomes so at an advanced period of life, 
if no harm has previously been occasioned by 
it. Apart from forced convergence, the use ef 
high ma nifying powers is absolutely harmless. 
I have often had occasivun to remark to students 
how rarely it happens that we see at the hos- 
pital any persons who follow the trades, such 
as watch-making, wood-engraving, and the 
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like, which require the constant use of a single 
magnifying glass; and I believe that the tra- 
dition about the ill efféet of powerful convex 
spectacles is mainly due to the fact that a pre- 
mature and rapidly increasing presbyopia, such 
as to call for constantly stronger and stronger 
glasses, is one of the early symptoms of 
approaching glaucoma. The demand for strong 
spectacles has itself, in these cases, been merely 
a sign of the impending destructive disease ; 
and before the symptoms of the disease were 
understood, the resulting blindness, although 
perfectly independent of the spectacles, was 
often erroneously attributed to their influence. 


The Relation of the Sexual Life to Acne on the 
Face. 


Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson says, in a recent 
lecture respecting the acne of the young, there 
is a very widespread opinion that it is usually 
the result of sexual disturbance. I have no 
doubt that this belief is well founded to some 
extent, but we must beware of exaggerating it. 
The eruption is chiefly met with in young 
celibates, whilst it is very rare under the age of 

uberty, and is often benefited by marriage. 
t is possible, however, that its comparative 
rarity in the married may, after all, be a coinci- 
dence and not a sequence, and that we ought to 
consider it not so much a disease peculiar to 
celibacy as to the special age at which a are 
majority of the population are celibates. It 
may certainly occur before puberty. I have 
seen it not very infrequently in children, and 
once in a very marked form in the face of an 
infant of six months. It is also frequent in 
married persons of both sexes, and sometimes 
originates after marriage. I have known it 
occur in ladies who were bearing children, and 
in whom the sexual functions appeared to be in 
perfect activity. : 

Making full allowance for a considerable 
number of acne cases in which there appears to 
be no sexual cause, there are yet, I think, good 
grounds for accepting the general belief that in 
a majority of instances such is the fact. The 
remarkable influence which the sexual func- 
tions exercise upon the general health and 
upon the state of the nervous system is among 
the secrets known unto all men, That they 
should have the power of making the sebaceous 
glands of the skin enlarge and suppurate is 
certainly, if thought about, one of the most 
strange. I suspect that, when it occurs, it is 
brought about through the agency of the 
nervous system rather than of the blood. 
Women who are not liable to acne at other 
times sometimes have a few spots appear at 
each menstrual period, and that whilst in 
excellent general health. I have been assured 
by gentlemen liable to nocturnal emissions that 
they invariably had an increase of acne spots 
after such occurrences, and sometimes so imme- 
diately, that it was impossible to believe that 
any material change in the blood had occurred. 
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In other cases sexual intercourse may produce 
the same result. 

It is certainly not in cases of extreme sexual 
exhaustion that acne is most common. I have 
seen many such patients, both with and without 
spermatorrhea, who had not a spot of acne, but, 
on the contrary, had skins which were perfectly 
smooth—in some instances florid, in others 
very pale. It is, perhaps, rather a condition 
of sexual irritability than of exhaustion which 
produces acne. I do not think that the severity 
of the acne eruption bears any relation to the 
degree of sexual disturbance. In the worst 
cases that I have seen the patients often seemed 
to be in good health. 

To dismiss the subject, we may remark that 
the prescriber ought, in respect to the acne of 
celibates, to bear in mind the possibility of a 
sexual cause. He will advise the adoption of 
measures likely to improve the general vigor, he 
will caution against any possible causes of debil- 
ity, and he may, in some instances, suggest 
matrimony as the remedy most likely to prove 
successful. 





Matico in Post-partum Hemorrhage. 


Mr. E. Marlett Boddy, rF.x.c.s., etc., writes to 
the Medical Press and Circular :— 

The use of matico in post-partum hemorrhage 
is doubtless of uncertain efficacy, and its opera- 
tion therein akin to empirical, but, nevertheless, 
in one case of obstinate flooding I found it of 
some utility. I had no idea at the time that 
this astringent would have been beneficial, and 
I only used it, I may say, at a venture, as I 
had no ergot by me at the time. The prepara- 
tion I used being the tincture, is not recognized 
by the “ British Pharmacopeia,”’ nor is there 
any mention of it either in Garrod’s ‘‘ Materia 
Medica” or Ringer’s “‘ Handbook of Thera- 
peutics,” consequently, it is not considered a 
therapeutic agent. I mention this fact in case 
some may be tempted to refer to those books, 
and not finding any notice of this preparation, 
conclude I am in error. It was the usual 
parallel case of post-partum hemorrhage which 
one now and then meets with in general prac- 
tice, so to give a concise account of it would be 
puerile; let it suffice when I tell my readers 
that I gave this tincture of matico instead of 
ergot, and the hemorrhage decreased from the 
time I administered it. I will not attempt to 
— the modus operandi, for it is not very 
plain. 

Naturally, this being an isolated case, one 
cannot affirm with any degree of certainty that 
there is any real efficacy in matico in post- 
partum hemorrhage, or that its action therein 
is on & par with ergot, because one single case 
is not sufficient for one to arrive at such a con- 
clusion, besides it would be an absurdity ; how- 
ever, it is deserving of some consideration. It 
seems possible, nevertheless, that if matico is 
useful in staying bleeding on free surfaces, it 
might be used with advantage in uterine hemor- 
rhage; most decidedly it would not cause those 
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painful contractions of the uterus which ergot 
usually does. 

One very useful hint may be learned from 
this case, however, and that is, an injection of 
a liquid preparation of matico, such as the 
infusion, would be quite as advantageous and 
not so dangerous as the perchloride of iron 
injection, which has been known to cause a 
fatal termination. — 

Therefore, as nothing of a pernicious nature 
could possibly ensue from an injection of the 
infusion of matico, it is much preferable to an 
injection of the perchloride of iron. 





Reviews AND Book NOoTICEs. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Transactions of the Kentucky State Medical 
Society. Twenty-second Annual Convention. 
Held at Louisville, April, 1877. 1 vol., 
cloth, 8vo, pp. 217. : 

This will be found a handsomely printed 
volume, with a very excellent series of papers in 
it, on subjects of general interest. The address 
by the President, Dr. R. N. Gaines, is largely 
upon medical reform, and takes the sensible 
position that such a reform had better begin at 
home, by the profession reforming itself. Dr. L. 
P. Yandell discourses briefly in favor of anzxs- 
thetics in midwifery. A very excellent article 
on Cholelithiasis is from the pen of Dr. John A. 
Octerlony. The report on Epidemics, by Dr. 
L. 8. McMurtry, is carefully compiled. Sterility 
(in women) and its treatment, is the subject 
chosen by Dr. W. H. Wathen, and well pre- 
sented. Dr. Yandell, Jr., gives a brief notice of 
recent additions to the materia medica. A 
suggestive article on the treatment of sprains is 
from the pen of Dr. R. O. Cowling. The 
Report on Dermatology, is by Dr. L. P. Yan- 
dell, Jr. Dr.J. A. Larrabee reviews the Thera- 
peutics of Infancy. Dr. W. Talbot Owen criti- 
cizes Dr. Ely McClellan’s article on Cholera. 
Dr. J. Hale reports a peculiar case of peri-uter- 
ine cellulitis. Dr. Thomas J. Griffiths sketches 
the progress of the United States Marine Hos- 
pital service, and other papers are presented by 
Dr. J. L. Cook, on the Physiological Therapeu- 
tics of Fever; by Dr. M. F. Coomes, on Some 
Causes of Deafness; by Dr. F. O. Wilson, on 
Changes in the Blood Corpuscles; by Dr. R. 
F. Logan, on Occipito-posterior Positions; by 
Dr. D. S. Reynolds, on Irido-cyclitis and Obitu- 
ary Notices. 
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PREMIUMS AND INDUCEMEMTS. 

From and after the first of October we are 
offering to all new subscribers the Reporter 
for fifteen months (October 1, 1877, to January 
1, 1879) for five dollars, one year’s subscrip- 
tion prive. 

That our old subscribers may also receive an 
equally liberal offer, we make them the follow- 
ing proposition.— 

Any old subscriber who will send us one 

“new subscriber to the Rerorrer, remitting ten 
dollars to cover the two subscriptions, will 
receive the Physician’s Daily Pocket Record 
for 1878, or the Half-Yearly Compendium for 
1878, gratis, as he may prefer. 

Any old ‘subscriber who will send usa new 
subscriber to both Reporter and Companpium, 
remitting twelve dollars to cover both subscrip- 
tions, will receive a copy of either Napheys’ 
Medical Therapeutics, or Napheys’ Surgical 
Therapeutics, as he may prefer. 


Editorial. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PROFESSION AS A 
BUSINESS. 

The proverb of the ancients, Dat Galenus 
opes, however true it may have been with the 
archiatri of the days of the Emperors, can hardly 

be taken as a fact at this day. 

Considering the long time and the great 
expense necessary to secure a good medical 
education, the average remuneration which it 
gives is singularly inadequate, either in this or 
other countries. To pass the examination re- 
quired to enter the army or navy demands a 
very thorough professional, and also an extended” 
general, education; and yet the salaries of 
medical officers are hardly adequate to support a 
very economical family in a manner correspond- 
ing to the social position of a professional man. 

Outside of the army, in the rural districts 
and country towns, it is a decidedly desirable 
practice that yields three thousand dollars a 
year in actual money; and, so far as our. ob- 
servation goes, it must be a very exceptional 
country lovality where a physician can collect 
over five thousand a year. The work such a 
practice entails will task him to the uttermost. 

In cities it is, of course, otherwise. There 
are physicians in all our large cities who take 
in $10,000 and $15,000 a year ; we could name 
a few in this city and New York who are 
popularly credited with practices returning 
$25,000 to $30,000 a year. One year with 
another, there are exceedingly few in the United 
States who exceed this. Some eminent sur- 
geons may possibly do so, but they could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

But these are the rare prizes. The vast ma- 
jority of city practitioners fare no better than 
those in the country, and it, as a rule, requires 
much longer to get to the point where they 
“make a living,” because living is costlier and 
competition closer. 

Many physicians have some outside business 
in which they are interested; others have a 
patrimony which helps them out. Without 
these resources they would starve. 
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The drawbacks of the profession are several 
and severe. The expenses are heavy. If a 
physician aims at a good class of patients, his 
office must be in an expensive quarter and 
well furnished. A horse and carriage are soon 
indispensable. His dress must be always that 
of a man well-to-do. 


presenting and collecting bills. 


He must be cautious in 
If he sues, he 
gains enemies, who malign him. He must sit and 
wait for business, and does not dare to seek it. 
This is the most trying of all things to the 
ambitious, energetic young practitioner. 

A judicious writer urges on medical men the 
wisdom of not being too anxious to have too 
many patients on their books; they cannot 
attend to more than a certain number daily ; it 
is a waste of their health to work from morning 
till night, as some practitioners do, for low 
fees ; it would be better for the public and the 
profession if they restricted the number of their 
patients and increased their fees. 

A more accurate system of book-keeping is 
also desirable ; and accounts should be rendered 
quarterly, and in many cases directly after the 
attendance is over. We should remember the 
old motto, dum dolent accipe; thus we should 
not hear so much of disputed accounts, and 
patients would, on the whole, be more satisfied. 


-— 
—_ 


NoTes AND COMMENTS, 
Preliminary Education for Students. 

In an address delivered at the close of his 
term of office, Dr. Thomas H. Shaw, President 
‘of the Allegheny county (Pa.) Medical Society, 
said, among other good things— 

I would like here to speak a word in behalf 
of the report of the Committee on Medical 
Education, of which a member of this society is 
chairman, which was submitted to the State 
Medical Svciety at Harrisburg last June. 
Should it be approved by the Society it will aid 
in an essential manner this important matter. 
Let us at the next meeting of the State Society, 
which, I congratulate you, is called to meet in 
this city, use our best efforts to have it approved. 
Though not perfect, the committee claim for it 
a | ng stride in the right direction. 





Notes and Comments. 
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That report requests that every county society 
in the State refuse to permit any of its mem- 
bers to take a student, unless said student fur- 
nishes a satisfactory certificate from an examin- 
ing committee appointed by such society, show- 
ing that he has sufficient knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, in all its branches, with sufficient 
training in Latin and Greek, to enter upon the 
study of medicine intelligently. Should that 
report be adopted and observed, no illiterate 
or half educated man thereafter can squeeze 
through some weak college, to the disgrace of 
the profession. 


Foreign Bodies in the Stomach. 

L’homme @ la fourchette, so famous in 
Paris a year or two ago, is distanced by a 
man in Australia now undergoing imprison- 
ment for being unable to restore a gold ring 
which he had swallowed, belonging to the’ 
prosecutor. He is being treated by the visiting 
surgeon of the jail with the view of making 
him disgorge a large steel Albert chain and a 
common brass ring. The chain can be dis- 
tinctly felt at the bottom of the stomach, and 
the prisoner states that it is now nine months 
since he swallowed it, and it is the only one he 
has had‘any difficulty about. He says that he 
has had two pounds weight of jewelry in his 
stomach, and has had watches there as long as 
twenty-four hours. The jailor has a collection 
of objects, such as Albert chains, pen-knives 
and rings, which he has procured by making 
him vomit by emeties. The prisoner is an 
intelligent young man of twenty-three. 


Decided Doses in Neuralgia. 

There is a prevailing and not a sound ten- 
dency to give medicine too timidly. Surgeon 
General Francis, of the British Army, remarks, 
in a recent article, that in neuralgia, for exam- 
ple, we are frequently to'd that everything has 
been unavailingly tried, and that the sufferer, 
tired out at last, has decided on going abroad. 
On inquiring into the extent to which the 
antiperiodic remedies — notably quinine and 
arsenic —have been pushed, it will be generally 
found that the doses were considerably less 
than he has been in the habit of prescribing 
with almost unvarying success. During a resi- 
dence of several years in India he has fre- 
quently given, in suitable cases, from ten to 
twenty, and even thirty, grains of quinine; and 
where this has been ineffectual, from twenty to 
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thirty minims of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
have succeeded in staving off the attack. The 
habit once broken through, smaller quantities 
of either drug will be sufficient, but the remedy 
must be continued for a few days. In some 
instances quinine and Fowler’s solutien to- 
gether (from six to ten grains of the former 
and ten to fifteen minims of the latter) will 
produce the desired effect, which neither would 
have produced singly. 


The Causes of Insanity. 

With regard to the causes of insanity gener- 
ally, Dr. Yellowlees, of Scotland, well observes, 
that “beneath all the apparent or exciting 
causes of insanity, the real and efficient one is 
found in the unstable nervous system of the 
individual. This instability may be inherited 
or acquired; inherited, possibly, from parents 
who have shown no obvious insanity ; acquired, 
perhaps, quite unconsciously by the individual ; 
but its degree is the true measure of liability to 
insanity, and of the danger of mental ship- 
wreck in the storms and turmoil of life. This 
explains why some minds are upset by appar- 
. ently trivial causes, while others remain calm 
and unshaken through a lifetime of affliction 
and sorrow. Yet the immense significance of 
neryous instability in the history of the indi- 
vidual and of the race is ignored every day.’’ 


Albuminuria. 

A German exchange states that, contrary to 
the statements of Robener and Huffert, Richter 
says he at no time found albumen in the urine 
of cases of paralysis of the insane, nor in apo- 
plectic diseases. When the same is present, it 
probably originates from a pathological condi- 
tion of the kidney, or of the urinary apparatus. 


The Relation of Light to Health. 

At the late meeting of the American Dental 
Convention, a paper by Dr. Farrar, on “ North 
Light vs. Sunlight,” was read by the Secretary. 
The paper related chiefly to the health of 
dentists, the author holding that steady atten- 
tion to work in a north light was productive of 
weakness and disease. Health and comfort 
suggested the freer use of sunlight, which, 
according to Sir David Brewster, was the very 
life-blood of nature. The vital statistics of 
hospitals would reveal the fact that those who 
enjoyed the sunlight thrived far better than 
those who did not. And yet some physicians 
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were so blind to these facts that they persisted 
in the worship of that dangerous idol, north 
light. The detrimental effect growing out of 
the absence of sunlight was seen among the 
operatives of our factories, among the poor 
huddled together in dark tenement houses, in 
their pale, lean, cadaverous faces, and the 
general air of weakness which seemed to be one 
of the accompaniments of their existence. The 
author of the report detailed various experi- 
ments made with bay-windows placed in such 
positions as to get the greatest share of sun- 
light, and recommended that, where it was 
possible, dentists should have a southwest bay-, 
window; through which the warm, health- 
giving rays of the sun could shine from morn- 
ing till night. 


Bodily Recoil. 

The curious fact has recently been pointed 
out by Mr. J. W. Gordon, in the Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology, that at every beat of 
the heart the whole body is projected a small 
but perfectly observable distance in a direction 
from foot to head—that is, so that any pressure 
exereised by the feet would undergo a diminu- 
tion, while a pressure exercised by the head 
would be increased. When the heart contracts 
@ quantity of blood is propelled down the aorta, 
while, at the same time, the whole body is 
caused to recoil with a velocity which bears the 
same ratio to the velocity of the blood as the 
weight of blood driven out bears to the weight 
of the body. 


Cauterization in Carbuncle. 

Dr. Chavanis, in the Lyon Medical, states 
that in a case of anthrax he employed excision 
and cauterization with the chloride of zinc 
paste, and subcutaneous injections of carbolic 
acid, and salicylic acid internally, but that, on 
the whole, carbolic acid does not seem to him to 
fulfill all its theoretical promise. Three cases of 
Raimbert’s, one of Cezarl’s, and his own, are 
favorable to the use of antiseptics; but it is not 
on so small a number of cases, in which the 
cure may be due to cauterization as much as 
to antiseptics, that a new treatment can be 
based. Cauterization is necessary; carbolic 
acid may also be employed as an adjuvant, in 
subcutaneous injections, compresses on the 
cedema, and also internally, without the preten- 
sion of being a spevific against anthrax. In 
all respects iodine seems preferable. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


A Remarkable Case of Sycosis. 
Ep. Mep. anv Sura. Reporter :— 


A few weeks since, Aptommas, the celebrated 
Welsh Harpist, called at the Pennsylvania 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, and com- 

lained of a severe inflammation of the face. 
The disease involved the entire area of the 
beard. It had commenced about two weeks 

revious, and had caused considerable annoyance 

e said, “ Doctor,’ I have the so-called Barber's 
Itch. On examination, however, it was found 
that the disease was simply a non-parasitic 
trouble, affecting the hair follicles. The parts 
presented the appearance of a great number of 
abscesses, varying in size from a pin’s head to a 
large walnut, and attended with a severe burn- 
ing sensation. The patient’s occupation is of a 
sedentary character. His general health was 
very poor; in fact, he was physically broken 
down by overwork. A tonic treatment was 
ordered, consisting of a simple bitter combined 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. After respond- 
ing properly to this tonic treatment he was 
etherized, and the parts were thoroughly depleted 
by passing a curved bistoury through the base of 
the tubercles and abscesses. By this means the 
pus that had been infiltrated inte the cellular 
tissue flowed out in large quantity, taking off 
the tension of the parts. A warw lotion of lead 
water and laudanum was kept constantly ap- 
plied for a day after the operation. This 
treatment was employed every other day for a 
week, the patient always being placed under 
ether at euch operation. At the same time 
citrate of iron and quinine, in three-grain 
doses, were given internally three times daily. 
Cud-liver oil was administered in tablespoonful 
doses, morning and evening. These remedies, 
in their action, produced a marked benefit upon 
the system. ‘I'he small incisions made by the 
knife healed very kindly. A liniment was then 
prescribed, consisting of— 


kK. Olei olive, 
Glycerinz, 
Sodii boras, 
Zinci carbonas, aa 3j. M. 
Sig.—Apply constantly, with a camel’s hair 
brush, to the inflamed surface. 


The case yielded very rapidly to this treat- 
ment. 

This case closely resembled several other 
diseases, but a careful examination of the 
patient will point out the true diagnosis, and 
pe confounding it with similar affections. 

he patient above named had sycosis or inflam- 
mation of the hair follicles. It is distinguished 
from tinea barbe, or barber's itch, by being a 
non-parasitic disease. In barber’s itch the con- 
dition is due solely to the existence of a vege- 
table parasite. Sycosis is confined to the hair 
follicles of the beard, though it may also be 
fownd in other hairy parte of the body. It 
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begins by the development of small pimples 
somewhat raised above the level of the skin; 
they quickly pustulate, and are accompanied hy 
considerable swelling of the tissue around the 
follicles. The fact of the disease being situated 
in the hair follicles is evident, as every hair 
pierces the centre of each little lump. 

The appearance of sycosis may differ very 
much after the acute stage has passed. The 
inflammation may be limited to only a few 
follicles, and the pustules quickly dry up. In 
some cases, by high inflammatory activn, the 
surface of the skin becomes thickened, followed 
by the formation of tubercles and abscesses. 
In these advanced cases a large quantity of pus 
is poured out, and the entire surface becomes 
crusted over. In simple sycosis, during the 
earlier stage, the root of the hair becomes 
enlarged and surrounded by pus; this same 
condition is also at times observed in chronic 
cases. Barber’s itch, or ringworm of the face, 
generally begins as a small red or scurfy patch, 
having the appearance of a ring. If the disease 
progresses illy-developed vesicles are formed 
around the circumference of the patch. It may 
now be arrested by the application of the 
proper parasiticides. If the disease is allowed 
to advance still further the parasite excites 
so much irritation in the hair follicles, espe- 
cially if the patient is in poor health, that pus- 
tules and abscesses soon follow. The hairs are 
rendered brittle, their texture becomes altered, 
and they are frequently mowed down in large 
numbers, leaving nothing but stubble over the 
diseased surface. This is the true condition of 
barber’s itch. If pustules and abscesses have 
formed, and doubt exists as to the parasitic or 
non-parasitic nature of the affection, then the 
use of the microscope will settle all dispute. 

Sycosis may also be confounded with eczema ; 
the latter is generally preceded by the forma- 
tion of vesicles, which burst, giving rise to 
great abundance of moisture. If eczema 
should begin with, either erythema, papules, 
vesicles, pustules, or fissures, it is generally 
accompanied with a catarrhal discharge. If 
sycosis be attended with crustation, then the 
two diseases may very age be confounded. 
But eczema attacks all parts of the body, while 
sycosis is only confined to the hairy portions. 
And finally, when in doubt, resort to micro- 
scopic examination of the hairs of the diseased 
part. In Aptommas’ case the hairs remained 
normally in place; no red or scurfy condition 
preceded the formation of pustules and abscesses. 
A number of the hairs from the diseased surface 
were examined very carefully under the micro- 
scope, and no parasite whatever was observed. 

yphilis should not be confounded with syco- 
sis; in the former trouble, if the crusts are re- 
moved, a well marked ulcer will be found 
beneath it, and in the latter there is either none 
at all or a very little loss of superficial substanve. 
No specific history has been detected in this 
patient. In sycosis, both gout and dyspepsia 
greatly aggravate the disease, and specific 
remedies for these cunditions must be used 
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until the patient is relieved. Attention was 
paid to the diet of this patient. It was a plain, 
substantial, and nutritious one, in all respects. 
All stimulating drinks were denied, also pies, 
some creams, and dainties of all kinds and 
escriptions. 

stale bread, and easily digested vegetables were 
allowed. 

In the treatment of this disease Trumann 
epilates, and locally uses ointments, lukewarm 
cataplasme, frictions with green soap. etc., and 
als» states that daily shaving materially assists 
the cure. No good results have followed in my 
practice by daily shaving the diseased surface. 
On the contrary, shaving increases the irritation ; 
the ointments, likewise, do more decided harm 
than good, by matting together the hairs and 
obscuring the diseased condition. In sycosis. 
when the curved bistoury has been freely used 
in op:ning up the tubercles and abscesses, 
followed with warm applications of lead water 
and laudanum, and the constant use of the 
liniment above named, a decided improvement 
is observed in a very short time. Although 
there was a marked thickening of the integu 
ment, still Donovan's solution was not used in 
this case, as recommended by Fox. A thorough 
course of tonic treatment was relied upon. 
together with the local means already described. 

As it was due, in Aptommas’ case, to general 
debility, therefore, he needed a supporting 
treatment. And in almost all cases of a like 
nature the same shattered condition and want 
of tone is observed in the patient. At the end 
of three weeks the diseased surface was scarcely 
apparent. The patient was then sent to the 
sea shore as a change, and for the tonic influ 
ence of the sea-air. Four weeks after this date 
the patient presented himself entirely cured, no 
scars or hideous deformity had resulted. The 
surface of the face that seven weeks previous 
was a mass of tubercles, abscesses, and unhealthy 
granulation, now presented a smovth, round 
ng aren and a perfect model of a healthy 

elsh face. J. V. SHoeMAKER, A.M., M D. 


News AND MIsCELLANY. 


The Yellow Fever in Pennsylvania. 


Easton, Pennsylvania, has been excited over a 
case of yellow fever. The Express says: 
‘* Charles Stump and Henry Evarts, bricklayers, 
left Easton about three months since and went to 
Fernandina, Florida, Evarts taking his wife 
and child along. The child was attacked with 
yellow fever and died there. *tump, Evarts 
and wife evaded the Florida physicians and 
managed to get out of the State and come North. 
They reached Bethlehem, where Stump was 
taken ill, but managed to get to his home, 
where he has been confined ever since. The 
— attending Stump pronounced his 
sickness yellow fever of the worst form, which 
had the effect of increasing the excitement 
which prevailed in the neighborhood.” 


News and Miscellany. 


Good roast beef, lamb, milk, | p 
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The Anthropological Exhibition, Paris, 1878. 


At the Anthropological exhibition projected 
to be given in connection with the International 
Exposition at Paris next year, the Society of 
Anthropology will be represented by Dr. Paul 
roca, who will prepare the regulations, list 
of members, and in general such work as is 
usually confided to the Secretary. Dr. De 
Ranse will be in charge of anthropological in- 
struction, including lectures and everything of 
an educational character. Dr. Topinard will 
be the director of anthropology and craniology, 
including in his charge all anatomical speci- 
mens, figures sculptured or preserved, casts, 
models, paintings, drawings and photographs, 
and instruments of the laboratory or the col-* 
lector. M.G. de Mortillet will preside over 
archeology and prehistoric anthropology. in- 
cluding traces of man in Tertiary, Quater- 
nary, Prehistoric and Protohistoric epochs. 
This department will have a broad range, 
from the earliest indications of man’s pre- 
sence down to the migrations of races at 
the fall of the Roman Empire. The ethno- 
graphy of Europe will be in charge of M. 
Gerard de Rialle. This will show, by means 
of characteristic articles of use or wear, or by 
pictorial means, the distribution of peoples at 
the present day. in respect to race, nationality 
ad religion. The ethnography of France and 
her colonies will be as complete as possible. 
Statistics and medical geography will be en- 
trusted to Dr. Bertillon. The specimens which 
indicate the relation of climate, altitude of 
location, and sanitary conditions in general, to 
the growth and movement of population, will 
belong to this division. Linguistics will be in 
charge of M Abel Hovelacque; this will in- 
clude everything relating to philology. Biblio- 
graphy in general will be under the direction 
of Dr. Dureau ; this will cover all publications 
relative to anthropological science. 


Want of Sanitary Regulation in the Russian Army. 


All accounts agree that the Russian army 
exhibits the utmost deficiency in sanitary ar- 
rangement. A correspondent writing from 
Plevna, under date the 15th August, —— 
notes that the surgeons-in-chief of the Russian 
Army “do not pay sufficient attention to the 
sanitary condition of the camps.” In fact, 
it is the old story, that the medical staff is made 
responsible for the care of the sick and wound- 
ed alone, and that they have no function of 
preventing disease. Indeed, it would seem as if 
the prevention of disease and the feeding of 
the Russian army were left pretty much to 
chance. The correspondent above referred to 
describes a state of things with reference to 
the transport of fvod and forage during 
the recent rains in the occupied district, 
which proves that this essential part of the 
military organization is under no systematic 
and intelligent control. The transport trains, 
he observed, were without officers; no attempts 
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were made to remove easily remedied difficul- 
ties of broken and sodden roads, and they were 
overcome, if overcome, by mere exercise of 
brute force, regardless of y Pan and the need- 
less expenditure of horse-flesh. Carcasses of 
horses and cattle were left uncovered on the 
roadside where they had fallen, the decompos- 
ing bodies filling the air with offensive and 
dangerous effluvia. In like manner the camps 
showed that there was no proper supervision 
with regard to cleanliness and arrangement. 


Religious Insanity in the United States. 


Dr. Fisher, after relating (Boston Medical 
Journal, July 19th) some cases of insanity 
which he regards as mainly produced by a 
recent revival at Boston, furnishes the result of 
‘ an examination which he has made of the 
reports, for 1876, of about sixty of the lunatic 
asylums of the United States. From these he 
finds that in the New England States 4.97 per 
cent. of the total cases are set down to religious 
excitement ; 2.78 per cent, in the Middle States ; 
7.43 per cent. in the Southern States ; and 8.37 
per cent. in the Western States. The total 
number of cases dealt with was 36,983, of which 
2144, or 5.79 per cent., were referred to religious 
excitement. 


Horse Flesh as Food. 


During the first six months of 1877 the’ 
butchers in Paris who deal in horse-flesh have 
delivered for consumption 5283 horses, donkeys. 
and mules. During the corresponding period 
of 1876 the number of these animals slaughtered 
for food was 4422. The increase is, therefore, 
of a marked character. The persons who 
endeavor to popularize the use of horse-flesh 
afirm that it is more wholesome and more 
nourishing than beef, although not always so 
agreeable. Paris contains more than fifty 
butchers’ shops specially devoted to the sale of 
this article. A very good pot-au-feu, it is 
stated, may be made with the inferior parts, at 
the insignificant price of five cents. 


The Plague. 


Our European exchanges report the outbreak 
of the plague at Resht, a town of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants on the Caspian sea, in the Persian prov- 
ince of Ghilan. The disease was first recog- 
nized in Resht in May, and from that time 
to the present it has never been absent from 
the town and surrounding district. Just as in 
the early history of the malady during its recent 
outbreak in Mesopotamia, so also here, while 
presenting all its characteristic symptoms and 
proving very fatal, the disease has not to the 

resent shown much diffusiveness. In Ghilan, 
owever, the disease manifests no disposition 
to die out with the setting in of hot weather, 
as in Mesopotamia, and it appears as if it would 
eontinue gradually to increase in prevalence 





hroughout the year. No returns seem to have 
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been published of the number of cases and 
deaths which have occurred, even in Resht, and 
it is probable that there is much concealment 
of the actual facts of the case. Russia is pro- 
foundly alarmed for the safety of the Caucasus 
and of Astracan; indeed, it has been already 
rumored that cases of plague had occurred in 
the district adjacent to Baku. Intercourse he- 
tween the last-named port and the port of As- 
tracan and Enzelli has been stopped, and sa..i- 
tary cordons have been placed on the routes 
from Ghilan into Transcaucasia. Moreover, a 
Russian medical commission has been sent to 
Resht to investigate the disease and its move- 
ments, and to aid the Persian Government if 
this be possible, in arresting its prevalence. 
Turkey has, moreover, through its General 
Board of Health, been giving much attention 
to the subject, but obviously, in the pre<ent 
state of affairs in Armenia, it cannot protect 
itself or help, even in appearance, to prote:t 
others. By the withdrawal of the regular 
troops from the province of Bagdad, and from 
the present disturbed state of the Kurdish fron- 
tier, even the quasi precaution of putting in 
force quarantine on the Persian frontier cannot 
well be adopted. 


Personal. 


—Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, the physician who 
attended Wilkes Booth and set his leg after 
Lincolfi’s assassination, and afterward was sen- 
tenced to the Dry Tortugas, and pardoned by 
President Johnson, has been nominated to the 
legislature by the Democrats of Charles county, 
Maryland. 

—Dr. Upham recently illustrated his lecture 
at Salem by telegraphic communication with the 
Boston City Hospital, the pulse-beats of pa- 
tients being exhibited by a vibrating ray of 
magnetic light upon the wall of the lecture 
room. 

—Princess Louise, of Lorne, when she leaves 
London, orders that the milk from two cows 
belonging to her shall be given daily to the 
Victoria Hospital for Children, of which hospi- 
tal Her Royal Highness is patroness. 


Items. 


—Contributions amounting to $100 have 
already been received from American friends 
of the late Lady Augusta Stanley, to the fund 
which is being raised for the purpose of perpet- 
uating her memory with the Westminster 
Training School and Home for Nurses. 

—Cremation seems to be progressing in 
Switzerland. The government of the canton of 
Zurich has just authorized the process, which is, 
of course, to be optional, and subject to certain 
restrictions. 

—A contemporary reports that a series of 
lectures will shortly be given in Paris, at the 
Morgue, under the authority of the prefect of 
police. They will commence in November next. 
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